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A GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  PAST. 

E all  know  what  an  antiquary  is, — a crabbed,  testy,  bent, 
snuffy  gentleman,  well  advanced  in  years,  and  wearing  a 
wig  and  a brown  suit  of  clothes, — with  huge  spectacles  on  nose, 
purblind  and  half  deaf,  poring  over  old  books  at  book  stalls,  deci- 
phering illegible  inscriptions,  reading  long-winded  “essays”  before 
“learned  societies,”  making  the  whole  business  of  his  life  the 
enthusiastic  collecting  and  labelling,  with  high-sounding  names 
from  a dead  language,  of  small  pieces  of  old  iron,  brass  or  copper, 
sometimes  dilating  at  great  length  over  broken  pieces  of  crockery, 
or  dish  pans,  or  mouldering  stones.  The  further  distant  the  era 
in  which  his  thoughts  run  is  from  the  present  time,  the  greater 
becomes  his  satisfaction.  The  genus  “Antiquary”  is  looked 
upon  with  pitying  contempt  as  a harmless  nuisance,  a pcor 
fribble,  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  unprofitable  pursuits;  pursuits 
which  are  d^U,  dry,  and  uninteresting,  and  which  can  never  by  any 
accident  hftve  a relation  to  living  issues.  But  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  popular  notion  is,  as  popular  notions  most 
usually  are,  thoroughly  fallacious,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the 
following  article  treating  of  a pursuit  of  absorbing  interest. 

Among  all  branches  of  archaeology,  there  is  none  which  will 
more  richly  repay  the  assiduity  of  the  student  than  the  one  to 
which  the  consideration  of  the  present  article  is  devoted.  We  mean 
the  pursuit  of  Numismatics;  a study  whose  paramount  impor- 
tance for  the  correct  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  antique 
world  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
more  thoroughly  appreciated  ; frequently  the  true,  (and  sometimes 
the  only)  key  to  the  interpretation  of  all  other  branches  of classical 
archaeology.  It  is  an  absolute  science  that  has  passed  through  the 
regular  gradations  of  existence.  In  its  earliest  life,  facts  were  col- 
lected from  which  in  later  times  theories  were  fabricated,  and  the 
superstructure  of  truth,  free  from  error  and  uncertainty,  was  finally 
raised  upon  its  present  solid  foundation. 
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The  value  of  this  pursuit  as  a most  powerful  adjunct  and  even 
incentive  to  archaeological  researches,  and  the  rewards  of  pleasure 
which  it  affords  to  its  followers,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  our  desire  being  to  show  those  who  regard  such 
studies  as  being  of  a mere  “ drv  as  dust  ” nature,  how  much  they 
are  in  error,  and  how  much  amusement  and  profit  can  be  obtained 
from  even  so  unpromising  an  occupation.  There  is  a remarkable 
peculiarity  about  the  devotion  to  this  pursuit;  it  can  be  enjoyed 
both  by  the  unlearned  and  the  learned.  The  village  storekeeper 
into  whose  hands  comes  a big  copper  cent  of  a date  anterior  to  his 
birth,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  very  year  in  which  that  striking  event 
took  place,  is  often  stimulated  to  find  for  it  a mate,  and  soon  pos- 
sesses a modest  collection  of  the  coinage  of  foreign  lands,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  his  own  home.  The  lad  who  is  being  educated  fixes 
in  his  memory  the  dry  succession  of  crowned  heads,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  reigns  by  his  cabinet  of  coins.  In  short,  he  who 
possesses  a cabinet  of  coins,  holds  within  a small  compass  an 
encyclopaedia  of  the  world’s  progress.  He  has  there  its  history, 
geography,  ethnology,  architecture,  linguistics,  chronology,  mythol- 
ogy, natural  history, — and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  science 
relating  to  this  mundane  sphere  and  its  inhabitants,  which  may 
not  receive  some  accession  of  knowledge  from  a numismatic  collec- 
tion thoroughly  studied  out  and  appreciated.  Many  objects  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  both  in  nature  and  art,  which  contemporary 
writers  have  passed  over  in  silence,  and  unnoticed,  as  being  too 
familiar  to  be  worthy  of  remark  in  the  times  in  which  they  wrote, 
or  have  intentionally  omitted  as  too  trivial  for  their  present  purposes, 
not  knowing  that  these  small  matters  of  every  day  life  were  those 
most  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  posterity. 

Upon  a coin  alone  is  preserved  the  sole  resemblance  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysius,  of  Athens  ; upon  a coin  alone  exists  the  effigy 
of  the  palace  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  at  Verona  ; upon  coins  alone 
is  found  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Bactrta,  the  remotest  of  all 
the  conquests  of  the  great  Alexander,  and  the  story  of  their 
recovery  and  interpretation  is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
events  of  the  present  wonderful  century.  In  the  year  1808 
a single  coin  found  near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  preserved  in  the 
cabinet  of  a Russian  nobleman,  embraced  within  itself  our  whole 
knowledge  of  that  empire.  Since  then  the  march  of  the  British 
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armies  in  the  East,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  series  of  such 
pieces  from  which  the  most  important  results  have  ensued.  From 
them  have  been  reconstructed  many  facts  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Bactria,  a country  whose  annals  for  a^lengthy  period  had  been 
entirely  lost,  while,  as  the  coins  themselves  bore  inscriptions  both 
in  Greek  and  in  the  Indian  dialect  of  the  region,  they  have  been  the 
means  of  restoring  an  extinct  and  forgotten  language.  As 
Pinkerton  has  well  observed,  triumphal  arches,  temples,  fountains, 
aqueducts,  circi,  theatres,  hippodromes,  palaces,  basilicas,  columns 
and  obelisks,  baths,  seaports,  pharoses,  and  such  like  are  often 
found  in  perfect  preservation  on  medals,  and  there  only.” 

To  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  heroes  and  monarchs  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  see  them  in  their  habit  as  they  lived,  to  know  the 
countries  over  which  they  bore  rule,  the  sports  and  pastimes  with 
which  they  amused  themselves  and  their  subjects,  the  wars  they 
prosecuted  and  the  victories  which  they  won,  we  have  but  to  open 
a cabinet  of  ancient  coins.  In  a moment  we  are  in  a fairy  land. 
At  will  we  can  transport  ourselves  back  almost  to  the  first  eras  of 
human  life  ; at  will  we  can  raise  before  our  eyes  a vision  of  the 
past,  the  long-spent  past  of  centuries  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages,  but 
as  vivid  and  as  ineffaceable  as  though  it  were  of  to-day.  Coins 
and  coinage  betoken  that  the  last  steps  have  been  taken  by  a com- 
munity in  its  progress  towards  civilization.  Rude  indeed  is  the 
condition  of  a tribe  whose  daily  wants  are  to  be  supplied  by  a 
barter  of  commodities.  From  actual  value  to  a representation 
of  value  is  a vast  stride,  only  possible  to  a nation  whose  polished 
mind  can  evolve  a life  surrounded  by  art  and  its  varied  refinements. 
“ The  currency  of  a people  is  the  index  of  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion to  which  it  has  attained,”  and  presents  to  us  at  one  compre- 
hensive view,  in  a manner  more  forcible  than  words  could  ever 
accomplish,  the  knowledge  of  its  aesthetic  perfection.  “ Document- 
ary evidence  may  be  altered  in  a thousand  ways  ; inscriptions  may 
be  added  to  and  fabricated  long  after  the  period  to  which  they 
apparently  belong.  Art  is,  however,  always  expressive  of  some 
contemporaneous  idea,  and  conveys  it  unaltered  to  the  latest  times. 
No  monarch,  however  absolute,  can  make  the  art  of  his  time  other 
than  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  that  age;  nor  can  he  make  it 
better  than  the  advancement  of  his  people  at  that  time  can  afford. 
Art  is  therefore  always  an  intelligible  contemporary,  one  which, 
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when  rightly  read,  cannot  deceive,  and  tells  its  tale  with  a distinct- 
ness no  writing  can  afford.”  * Could  the  magnificent  medallions  of 
Syracuse,  two  thousand  years  and  more  before  the  present  day, 
have  been  the  product  of  a barbarous,  ignorant,  degraded  or  unre- 
fined nation?  Could  the  brass  coins  of  China  have  been  issued 
by  a cultivated,  educated  or  artistic  community?  We  feel  intui- 
tively how  much  is  lacking  to  true  civilization  in  any  country  where 
such  meaningless  abortions  can  circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  from 
the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  King  to  the  slave. 

The  pursuit  of  art-beauty  must  always  argue  intelligence,  and 
may  find  a just  direction  in  the  study  of  coins.  To  the  accom- 
plished numismatist,  Beauty  reveals  herself  among  the  manifold  per- 
fections of  ancient  workmanship,  kindly  preserved  for  us  by  the 
hand  of  Time.  Modern  art  has  never  yet  attained  to  the  excellence  of 
the  ancients.  Their  models  have  been  ours  likewise,  and  for  centu 
ries  we  have  striven  and  struggled  on,  following  their  footsteps, 
without  ever  once  having  been  enabled  to  invent  a new  expression 
of  artistic  thought  or  to  add  a single  improvement  on  those  stand- 
ard forms. 

To  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pleasures  of  numismatics  is  peculiarly 
the  province  and  the  privilege  of  the  scholar.  To  this  study,  so 
productive  of  valuable  results,  all  knowledge  must  bear  its  portion 
and  contribute  its  quota. 

The  man  of  letters,  the  antiquary,  the  linguist,  can  all  enter 
within  the  purlieus  of  this  fascinating  pursuit.  To  them  an  inani- 
mate piece  of  metal  may  recall  the  days  when  it  was  a living  cur- 
rency, passing  from  hand  to  hand  as  our  money  does  now,  a repre- 
sentative of  absolute  value — its  sight  may  transport  them  back  to 
the  shadowy  time  in  the  far  distant  misty  past,  when  other  human 
bangs  like  ourselves,  in  feelings  and  sensations,  aims,  objects  and 
actions,  made  the  acquisition  of  such  money  their  unceasing 
struggle,  as  we  do  now  for  the  “Almighty  Dollar,”  the  possession 
of  a store  of  such  coins  to  constitute  their  wealth  and  happiness. 
Those  who  can  realize  all  these  things,  those  so  highly  gifted  by 
nature  and  by  education,  hold  within  tilt  mselvcs a sourceof  pleasure 
of  which  they  can  never  be  deprived.  To  such  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  no  longer  present  themselves  as  mere  unmeaning  lists  of 
names  ; their  deeds  are  not  but  empty  things  ; the  coins  speak  from 
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the  barathrum  of  centuries  as  the  voices  of  men  who  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being  two  thousand  years  ago;  men  who 
expressed  their  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations  in  these  forms  that 
we  now  gaze  upon  and  whose  depths  we  try  to  fathom,  standing 
face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  him  who  lived  twenty  centuries  ago  and 
saw  these  coins  as  they  emanated  from  the  officina  of  the  mint  and 
examined  their  workmanship  and  studied  their  inscriptions  as  we 
do  noiv\  What  he  saw  and  felt,  that  can  we  also  see  and  feel;  and 
all  that  the  man  of  pristine  days  could  have  gathered  from  these 
pieces  of  metal  is  our  privilege  likewise,  if  we  will  but  give  our- 
selves the  trouble  to  study  and  to  understand. 

The  earliest  coins,  the  Darics  of  Persia,  disclose  the  dawn  of  the 
history  of  the  Plastern  world.  To  a period  eight  hundred  years 
before  our  era  may  these  coins  with  safety  be  allotted,  and  recall 
to  our  minds  the  fabled  wealth  of  the  Orient,  and  the  early  and 
close  connection  between  Hellas  and  the  dwellers  in  Asia. 

The  singular  silver  coinage  of  /Egina,  with  the  rude  device  of.  a 
tortoise,  an  emblem  of  the  island  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  bearing  on  its  reverse  the  formless  punch-mark,  so  demon- 
strative of  the  first  era  of  coinage,  brings  instantly  to  our  recollection 
the  busy  trading  marts  of  the  Mediterranean,  once  resonant  with 
the  hum  of  colonies  sent  out  from  time  to  time  from  the  overflow 
of  the  Phoenician  hive. 

On  the  coins  of  Corinth  gallops  gallantly  the  flying  Pegasus  ; on 
Sicyon,  flies  the  dove  ; the  rose  blooms  on  those  of  Rhodes ; a 
heart  beats  for  Cardia;  the  water-parsley  grows  on  Selinus,  and  a 
pomegranate  on  Side;  Arcadia  shows  the  great  god  Pan;  Chios, 
Smyrna  and  Amastris,  Homer;  Mytilene  exhibits  Sappho,  and 
Megara,  Euclid;  Cnidos  in  Caria,  the  head  of  Aphrodite,  a dull- 
browed  figure  with  thick,  prominent  lips,  believed  to  have  been 
copied  after  the  famous  statue  by  Praxiteles,  once  the  glory  and  the 
pride  of  that  city. 

If  we  view  the  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we  can  trace  almost 
step  by  step  his  successive  conquests  by  the  varying  mint  mark, 
and  history  is  once  more  corroborated  by  these  uncared  for  witnesses. 
Sometimes  the  conqueror’s  head  appears  under  the  guise  of  Hercules, 
sometimes  the  horned  head  recalls  the  boasted  descent  from 
Jupiter  Ammon.  This  mighty  monarch  was  the'first  who  dared 
to  place  his  effigy  upon  a coin.  Before  that  time  the  types  were 
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gods,  goddesses  or  heroes,  and  the  great  conqueror  dared  not  trample 
upon  conventionality,  godlike  and  the  son  of  a god  though  he  was, 
so  as  to  entirely  displace  the  mythological  and  traditionary  types. 

The  magnificent  cor  age  of  the  Ptolemys,  the  descendants  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Alexander,  evokes  at  once  a vision  of  Alexandria, 
the  metropolis  of  ancient  philosophy  and  learning,  the  rival  of 
Athens,  the  home  of  the  world-renowned  Library.  Upon  this 
series  may  be  found  the  history  of  an  unbroken  line  of  Egyptian 
monarchs,  from  its  origin  in  the  Macedonian  general,  through  a 
varying  descent  of  valor  and  ability,  to  its  downfall  in  Cleopatra, 
whose  face  as  represented  on  her  coins  reveals  none  of  that  tradi- 
tionary beauty  which  captivated  successively  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  for  which,  even  at  a matured  age,  Mark  Antony, 
infatuated,  gave  up  the  whole  world. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  coins  themselves  is  almost 
unsurpassable;  the  gold  pieces  are  the  perfection  of  expression; 
even  the  bronzes  bear  on  their  reverses  eagles,  lifelike,  and  ready 
for  flight,  the  most  noble  representation  of  the  kingly  bird  of 
Jove  that  has  ever  been  placed  upon  a nation’s  coinage. 

Athens  claims  a passing  glance,  and  there  we  discover,  imper- 
ishably  enshrined,  the  attributes  of  Pallas  Athene,  its  tutelary 
goddess.  The  Parthenon  and  the  proud  fanes  that  once  graced 
Hellas,  have  crumbled  into  dust,  long  since  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven — the  aqueducts  are  dried  up,  and,  stone  by  stone, 
have  been  removed.  The  very  sites  of  the  Palaces  of  the  mighty 
men  who  once  trod  the  stage  of  glory  arc  long  forgotten  ; but  this 
despised  and  rejected  witness  still  survives  to  bear  mute,  but  un- 
erring testimony  to  the  truth  which  history  has  recorded  of  Greece. 

With  what  contempt  would  that  Athenian  have  been  over- 
whelmed, if  any  such  there  had  existed,  while  Attica  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  and  at  the  summit  of  its  glory,  when  its  arms 
were  everywhere  victorious,  and  its  name  respected  even  by  the 
barbarian , as  these  proud  citizens  were  wont  to  term  the  nations 
whose  mother  tongue  was  not  the  Greek,  who  dwelled  outside  of 
the  charmed  bounds  of  Hellenic  civilization,  while  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  refinements  of  the  then  known  world  were  centered 
around  the  Athenian  capitol  ; with  what  withering  scorn  would 
such  a prophet  have  been  received,  had  lie  ventured  to  predict 
those  events  with  which  we  are  now  so  thoroughly  and  so  sadly 
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familiar!  “Two  thousand  years  shall  scarce  have  passed  away, 
and  your  cities,  now  so  full  of  the  scenes  of  busy  life;  the  abodes 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  shall  be  howling  wildernesses,  heaps  cf 
dust  and  ruins,  inhabited  but  by  the  wild  denizens  of  the  moun- 
tain and  of  the  forest,  or  brooded  in  as  gloomy  dens  of  retreat  by 
wandering  bands  of  brutal,  savage  banditti  ; your  palaces,  monu- 
ments, statues,  paintings,  temples  overthrown,  and  crumbled  away 
into  nothingness  and  buried  centuries  deep  in  the  sands  of  oblivion  ; 
your  very  existence  and  prowess  made  a matter  of  research  and 
doubt;  your  histories  disbelieved,  your  traditions  sifted  and 
explained  away  as  fables  ; your  very  gods  hated  as  demons,  or 
condemned  as  impostors  ; and  the  most  permanent  attestation  that 
shall  remain  of  your  chiefest  glories,  your  arts  and  refinements  and 
cultivated  tastes,  shall  be  these  pieces  of  metal  which  you  treat 
with  such  disdain  , in  which  on  one  day  you  free  yourselves  from 
the  importunities  of  a beggar,  and  on  the  next  purchase  for  your- 
selves your  food,  your  lodging,  your  raiment;  with  which  you  gain 
admittance  to  the  theatres,  to  the  stadia,  to  the  baths ; by  which 
you  acquire  the  meanest  necessaries  of  everyday  life — that  upon 
these  coinsand  upon  these  alone  shall  depend  much  of  your  future 
fame.  That  from  that  source  shall  history  be  restored  and  elucidated, 
the  exploits  of  Princes  recorded,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties 
set  forth,  the  buildings  and  images  now  so  familiar  to  you,  be 
brought  back  from  the  dark  shores  of  Lethe  to  the  light  of  know- 
ledge.” 

Truly,  no  mad-house  could  have  been  found  wherein  the  hideously 
disordered  intellect  of  such  a Cassandra  would  have  received  a 
treatment  sufficiently  harsh  ! 

And  yet  all  these  changes  have  come  to  pass,  and  much  know- 
ledge of  those  ancient  days,  their  art,  manners,  men,  ideas,  and 
cults  only  remains  to  us  through  coins  ! 

Leaving  Grecian  art,  we  pass  to  that  of  Rome,  a mighty  robber 
horde,  whose  aim  for  many  a long  year  was  but  to  establish  itself 
firmly  in  the  land  its  sword  had  won.  The  Romans  were  inferior 
to  the  Greeks  in  poetical  genius,  their  coins  seldom  present  the 
vivid  relief  or  artistic  spirit  that  is  found  on  those  of  the  Grecian 
citiesand  princes.  But  in  exchange  the  Roman  genius  far  surpassed 
them  in  fertility  of  allegory,  and  very  much  of  what  is  commonlv 
called  their  religion  was  nothing  but  allegory.  The  Roman  series 
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of  coins  is  the  most  extended  in  the  world  ; from  the  ponderous 
Roman  Aes  suggestive  of  the  rule  of  Servius  Tullius  with  his  wise 
institutions,  from  the  era  of  the  (so-called)  family  coins  recalling  * 
the  traditionary  heroes  and  gallant  exploits  of  the  free  days  of  the 
Republic,  we  can  follow  an  unbroken  chain  of  coinage  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries.  The  valor  of  Horatius  Codes,  the  treachery 
of  Tarpeia,  the  dream  of  Scylla,  the  monetary  implements  of  the 
ancients,  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  Caesar  and  the  ides  of 
March,  live  on  these  coins  forever,  imperishably  shrined  records  of 
the  events  which  they  commemorate. 

We  can  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Roman  Empire  through 
its  long  centuries  of  weakness,  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  with  its  muta- 
bility of  rulers  and  changes  in  civilization.  We  can  sec  the  loss  of 
power  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  people,  and  its  accretion  to 
their  one  Supreme  Master.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Em- 
perors, their  sons  and  colleagues,  are  all  found  on  their  coins.  What 
a portrait  gallery  ! What  a study  for  the  ethnologist ! We  mark 
the  weak  mind  of  Caligula,  and  the  surly  visage  of  Nero;  we  can 
feel  the  gluttony  of  Vitellius,  the  dandyism  of  Oiho,  the  harshness 
and  severity  of  Galba,  and  the  benignity  of  Titus;  we  can  observe 
the  beauty  of  Poppoea,  and  of  Faustina.  We  see  the  big-bearded 
Antoninus,  the  stoic  Philosopher;  the  evilmindedness  of  Caracalla, 
the  fratricide. 

Far  down  the  long  line,  through  good  and  bad,  and  worse  and 
worst  rulers,  oppressors  and  usurpers,  down  to  the  founding  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  extend  these  noble  “pledges  of  history,”  bearing 
among  erther  records  of  value,  the  celebration  of  the  games  in 
honor  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  City 
of  Rome. 

With  the  Christian  emperors,  the  type  of  the  coinage  changed  ; 
symbols  of  t fie  worship  >f  Christ  began  to  appear  where  gods 
and  goddesses  and  tutelary  genii  were  wont  to  rule.  Hut,  although 
coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  have  been  found  which  bear  the 
emblems  of  his  newly  adopted  faith,  their  genuineness  has  been, 
with  good  reason,  much  calied  in  question.  And  the  coins  struck 
at  his  decease  represent  his  deification  in  the  same  style  as  was 
customary  in  the  good  old  orthodox  pagan  times. 

I he  coinage  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  soon  became  barbarou 
in  the  extreme,  owing  to  the  spread  of  Christian  ideas,  which  le^d  t 
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iconoclasm  in  art.  Christianity  introduced  a hatred  of  the  fine  arts 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  service  and  the  glorification  of 
the  heathen  pantheon.  These  arts,  therefore,  soon  came  to  be  con- 
sidered profane,  a fact  explaining  the  rudeness  of  the  later  Roman 
coinage  which  otherwise  would  be  a matter  for  wonderment.  Rudest 
of  lines  and  meaningless  marks  took  the  place  of  figures  and  em- 
blems and  the  devices  which  had  been  usual  on  the  coinage ; the 
representations  of  the  monarchs  became  stiff  and  conventional, 
losing  entirely  all  individuality. 

The  sun  of  Roman  civilization  went  down  in  blood;  a pall  ofintellec- 
tual  darkness  was  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  A glimmer  oflight  soon 
manifested  itself,  and  spread  into  a bright  blaze  as  a beacon  for  the 
mind  of man  to  follow.  The  dispersion  of  the  knowledge  which  had 
been  so  long  the  exclusive  property  of  the  East, proved  the  day-dawn  of 
the  intellect  of  Western  Europe.  Men  of  learning,  driven  by  their 
barbarian  conquerors  from  Constantinople,  settled  in  France  and 
Italy.  The  glorious  eras  of  Medicean  civilization  have  often  been 
described ; they  have  never  been  equalled  since  in  the  generous 
rewards  extended  to  learning,  and  the  assiduous  care  with  which  it 
was  preserved  and  fostered.  Culture  of  literature,  and  of  the  fine  arts 
was  diffused,  and  we  now  find  the  first  outcroppings  of  Numismatic 
Science,  Nobles  and  individuals  began  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  rescuing  and  preserving  zealously  the  coinage  of  antiquity,  its 
most  interesting  and  intelligent  relic.  Although  at  first  the  object 
was  mainly  to  obtain  the  portraits  of  those  who  had  been  most 
conspicuous  in  the  world’s  history,  yet  soon  an  intelligent  atten- 
tion was  attracted  towards  the  subject  and  learned  treatises  began 
to  appear.  The  first  work  upon  the  science  was  written  by  a Span- 
iard, Antonio  Augustino,  and  after  publication  was  speedily  trans- 
lated into  other  languages.  The  great  names  of  Strada,  Lazius, 
Orsini,  Occo  and  Goltz,  are  indelibly  connected  with  the  early  ad- 
vances of  the  pursuit,  and  since  their  era  many  hundreds  of  others 
have  become  illustrious  in  Numismatic  History.  Petrarch  rendered 
himself  no  less  conspicuous  through  his  poetical  talents  than 
through  his  eager  investigations  of  Roman  history,  literature  and 
antiquities,  and  his  eager  assiduity  in  the  collection  of  coins.  The 
donation  of  coins  made  by  him  to  the  Plmperor  Charles  IV.,  is  as 
well  known  as  the  patriotic  advice  with  which  the  gift  was 
accompanied. 
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Alphonso,  King  of  Arragon,  caused  to  be  brought  to  him  the  an- 
cient coins  which  were  from  time  to  time  discovered  in  Italy,  and 
carried  them  in  an  ivory  cabinet  wherever  lie  went,  confessing  that 
by  their  contemplation  his  soul  was  incited  to  great  deeds. 

Raphael,  Rubens,  Le  Bruyn  and  other  celebrated  artists  are 
said  to  have  formed  numismatic  collections  in  order  to  study  them; 
so  exact  and  so  delicate,  so  lofty  in  expression,  so  bold  in  relief  are 
the  coinages  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  We  could  fill  unlimited  space 
to  prove  that  at  the  revival  of  letters  the  science  partook  of  the 
general  enthusiasm,  but  these  few  examples  may  suffice  to  show 
how  great  a pleasure  and  a profit  the  most  illustrious  derived  from 
its  pursuit. 

Many  were  the  uses  to  which  the  science  was  directed,  and  nu- 
merous the  erroneous  paths  into  which  it  which  it  was  distorted 
during  several  centuries ; to  write  them  would  be  but  to  indite  a 
history  of  human  progress,  slow,  overwhelmed  with  doubts,  strug- 
gling with  uncertainties,  until  at  last,  emerging  from  chaos,  dark- 
ness and  confusion,  through  the  sloughs  of  falsity,  it  reached  the 
highlands  of  truth,  where  now  so  firmly  is  its  seat  established. 

The  very  same  century  that  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  extinction  of  the  last  vestiges  of  its  existence,  of 
the  existence  of  that  once  so  proud  mistress  of  the  whole  habitable 
world,  beheld  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica ! Singular  impressions  are  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  this 
wonderful  collocation  of  facts.  Old  ideas  and  feelings  were  being 
obliterated  ; the  world  had  ripened  to  receive  a new  phase  of  exis- 
tence. Long  were  the  preparations  by  which  the  way  for  the 
change  had  been  smoothed;  arduous  were  the  workings  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  nations,  and  violent  the  ebullitions  in  the  caldron  of 
Fate;  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  harvest  should  be  gath- 
ered ; and  we,  the  fortunate  dwellers  in  America,  are  privileged  to 
behold  the  newly-discovered  art,  here  in  the  newly-discovered 
country,  carried  to  that  point  of  free  perfection  from  whence  the 
greatest  benefit  shall  issue  to  all  mankind. 

But  not  alone  with  the  coinage  of  the  ancient  world  need  our 
researches  cease.  The  numismatics  of  the  middle  ages  and  even 
of  more  modern  times  present  an  interesting  study,  revealing  the 
existence  and  prominence  of  many  potentates  and  states  now  blotted 
out  entirely  from  the  view  of  the  world  or  fallen  upon  evil  times. 


The  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  county  of  Bar,  the  dukedoms  of 
Burgundy  and  of  Lorraine,  the  kingdoms  of  Poland  and  Hungary, 
all  were  important  seats  of  coinage  once,  whose  very  names  have 
disappeared  from  the  map;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  furnish  a much 
more  extended  list  were  this  the  proper  occasion.  Even  the  striking 
of  satirical  medals  has  led  to  wars  between  nations,  but  upon  this 
topic  as  well  as  upon  the  interest  and  value  of  modern  coinage  we 
will  not  further  dilate.  In  a short  compass  we  have  thus  touched 
upon  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  and  a well-furnished  cabinet  can  give  rise  to  many  reflections 
more  thorough  and  more  profound.  Even  the  very  names  of  coins 
may  furnish  interesting  historical  data.  “ The  guinea  was  so  called 
because  coined  from  gold  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast.  The 
byzant  was  struck  at  Byzantium.  The  sequin  or  zechin  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  coinage  of  Cyzicus.  The  dollar,  originally  the  Ger- 
man thaler,  took  its  name  from  the  silver  works  in  the  thal,  or 
valley,  of  Joachim.  The  florin  was  coined  at  Florence;  the  mark 
was  a Venetian  coin  showing  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Marc.  The 
jane,  of  Chaucer  and  Spertser,  was  issued  at  Genoa.  The  franc 
may  be  nummus  francicus,  money  of  the  Franks  or  French  ; the 
Dutch  guilder  may  possibly  take  its  name  from  Gulderland  ; a ducat 
is  a coin  issecl  by  a duke,  just  as  a sovereign  is  one  issued  by  a 
king.  The  tester  bore  the  king’s  head  {teste  or  tele) ; the  pcmiy 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  Keltic  word  Pen,  a head.  A shilling  (or 
skilling)  bore  the  device  of  a shield,  and  a scudo  bore  a scutum.” 
The  antiquary’s  horizon  is  not  bounded  ; he  has  before  him  at 
one  glance  that  which  has  gone  before  and  that  which  is;  he  seeks 
with  as  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  raise  the  curtain  that 
dims  the  distant  past  as  the  astrologer  to  tear  aside  the  veil  that 
hangs  before  the  future,  and  who  can  say  but  that  the  revelation 
of  that  which  has  been  may  prove  the  precursor  of  that  which  is 
to  be  ? That  the  scenes  which  have  transpired  when  the  earth  was 
young  and  full  of  her  first  joys  in  life,  may  not  be  again  repeated 
in  her  decrepitude  and  old  age?  But  the  veil  that  covers 
the  past  has  been  often  lifted  by  the  endeavors  of  these  pains- 
taking, plodding  enthusiasts,  with  results  weird  and  attractive! 
The  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  human  thought  and  art 
often  forms  a picture  full  of  strong  lights  and  shadows, 
of  powerful  effects.  “ The  past  is  often  presented  in  forms  full  of 
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quaint  and  original  features  which  impart  a picturesque  and  striking 
character  to  such  fitful  glimpses  of  the  romance  of  life  in  other  ages 
as  are  thus  revealed.” 

All  objects  of  antiquity  tend  to  give  definiteness  and  certainty  to 
our  historic  conceptions.  When  history  is  read  its  prominent  per- 
sonages pass  in  review  before  our  eyes  as  upon  a stage,  impalpable 
and  indistinct  as  the  shadowy  forms  from  a magic  lantern  ; but 
when  we  see  the  weapons  wherewith  they  fought,  the  axes,  arrow- 
heads and  maces  with  which  the  antique  battle  was  waged  ; when 
we  see  the  armor  and  dresses  which  those  of  a thousand  years  gone 
by  were  wont  to  wear ; the  household  vessels  from  which  they  ate 
or  prepared  their  food,  and  the  coins  which  passed  through  their 
hands,  our  heart  goes  forth,  soul  to  soul,  heart  to  heart,  and  we 
know  that  they  were  no  shadowy  forms,  but  true  realities. 

Numerous  and  mighty  are  the  pleasures  of  our  pursuit — we  hold 
the  true  arcana  of  the  magic  art.  No  enchantments  do  we  need, 
no  wand,  no  fumigations,  no  circle  of  grinning  skulls  ! We  possess 
another  philosophy,  one  far  more  potent  ! We  take  into  our  hands 
an  inanimate  piece  of  metal.  What  a wonder  ! we  utter  no  mighty 
words,  but  the  curtain  of  time,  which  covers  the  yawning,  unfath- 
omable abyss  of  oblivion,  has  rolled  back  twenty  centuries  for  our 
gratification  ! Two  thousand  years  have  stood  still ; the  hand  of 
Time  has  gone  backward  two  thousand  markings  on  the  dial  of 
eternity.  We  are  conscious  of  double  existence,  one  in  the  present, 
one  in  the  past;  the  mind  expands  into  the  most  distant  eras. 
Eternity  itself  is  no  more  ! 

A cyclopean  wall,  an  aged  tree,  a rock,  objects  possessing  stabil- 
ity, to  the  ancients  appeared  to  be  the  only  things  endowed  with 
immortality  and  capable  of  perpetuating  their  remembrance.  And 
yet  where  arc  they  now  ? The  story  of  the  Spanish  monk,  that 
mournful  tale  of  human  weaknesses  once  more  forcibly  exemplified. 
The  actors  in  life’s  drama  have  all  departed  to  their  long  homes, 
leaving  but  these  slight  tokens  of  their  having  ever  existed,  fossils 
have  been  aptly  styled  “ the  medals  of  creation;”  how  truthfully 
may  we  reverse  this  saying,  and  designate  coins  as 


the  fossils  of  humanity! 


